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FOREWORD 



Although X must assume responsibility for the writing of this 
report, and the conclusions of the final chapter are largely mine, the 
we used throughout the text is not merely editorial; it reflects the 
major contributions of my three co-workers to the actual research which 
I report* tty colleague, Robert Williams, served as Research Associate 
on this project, and p'articipated in all phases of the study; Richard A, 
t-Iinisce, Research Assistant, interviewed, bore the brunt of interview 
dictation for transcription, and helped in the design of the questionnaire; 
and my wife conducted a number of interviews , helped in their analysis, 
and contributed more than she realized through her insight and support, 
Joseph Szymanski and Daniel Linehan, undergraduate research 
assistants, managed the tedious business of questionnaire coding and 
tabulation with /alacrity and accuracy; Mrs, Doris Corman contributed 
valuable information during the early stages of this project; Mrs. Lorraine 
Bone typed, coded, and proofread with her usual high competence; Mrs. 

Robert Saunders and Mrs, Leo Arnett i transcribed our interviews with sur- 
prising fidelity; and Mrs. Pat DeBiasi did an errorless job typing the 
final draft, though some errors of mine have doubtless crept in. Rev, 
Charles F. Donovan, S.J„, is to be thanked for supplemental financial 

assistance made available through the Boston College Faculty Research 
Fund. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot acknowledge by name our vari- 
ous debts to members of the staffs of East, Wtest, and Parochial High Schools 

suffice it to say that their wholehearted cooperation was both indispensible 

* 

to our work and symptomatic of the high professionalism of these schools. 



Buford Rhea 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report describes a small study of a very large problem, 
the problem of educating young people in a bureaucratic setting* 
Bureaucratized education is problematic because modern theory suggests 
it is impossible: On the one hand, pedagogical theory insists that 

true education occurs only when students are involved in their curricu- 
lar experiences, while organizational theory indicates that involvement 
is unlikely in the bureaucratized school; alienation rather than in- 

4 

volvement is the typical response of organizational subordinates to 

the bureaucratic environment. 

1 

Given the obvious importance of this issue, surprisingly 
little empirical research has been devoted to it. The bureaucracy- 
education dilemma, though, will probably remain one of the central 
educational problems of this century; it is too inq^ortant to be left, 
as it has been, to polemic and speculation. Much of the value of the 
present report thus lies in whatever contribution it may make to the 
meager stock of objective data that we now possess about the impact of 
formal organization upon the school experience. 

The stud;/ is not an elegant one, nor was it intended to be. 

It is avowedly exploratory, which is to say that it is as little 
structured as possible "without bein 0 utterly unfocused and thereby 
utterly inefficient. Our primary concern is with the clarification of 
the term ’’alienation,*' for, in spite of its usefulness, it remains 
one of the more ambiguous concepts of social science. A secondary con- 
cern is the testing cf various hypotheses about alienation in the school. 
We could not narrow our conceptual focus by ex ante definition, for this 
would defeat the main purpose of the study; and wo could not methodically 
test a broad range of hypotheses, since this would require a massive 
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program quite beyond our present ambitions* In neither of our under- 
takings, then, have we been as scientific as might be wishea ; but in 
both we feel we have made worthwhile contributions* 

The report which follows is divided into five chapters, 
roughly reflecting the sequence in which the work was done. The first 
chapter is a short discussion of the problem, elaborating the rather 
cryptic remarks of the opening paragraph above. The second chapter 
reviews the literature, while the third describes how our questions 
were formulated and our sample obtained* The fourth chapter is a 
report of the data we h'/<ve collected, plus some commentary about its 
relevanc for existing literature. The final chapter attempts to 
summarize the major lessons of our research and suggests questions for 
further study. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Problem 

American education is organised education, but formal organi- 
zation leads to consequences which may well be educationally undesirable. 
This, in the educational context, is the familiar "organization-versus- 
individual” dilemma which has attracted a number of social scientists 
in recent years, and it is also the "training-versus-education" dilemma 
which has interested educators for centuries. 

Formal organization— bureaucracy— is a technique for using 
individuals to attain some collective purpose. The worth of the. organi- 
zation is measured by its efficiency in attaining an external purpose, 
and, the "Human Relations" school of administration notwithstanding, 
the consequences for the functionaries are of relatively little con- 
cern. An army is successful, for example, if it wins wars, though the 
consequences for its functionaries may be lethal, and much the same is 
true of such other familiar bureaucracies as industrial organizations, 
service firms, governmental offices, and the like. 

An educational establishment, though, cannot take such a 
cavalier attitude toward its members, for its purpose is precisely the 
wellbeing of its functionaries.* In a sense it does not even have a 
"collective" purpose, merely a number of individual purposes that, 
presumably, can best be served in a collective setting. 

For various historical reasons which need not be dealt with 
at this point, American schools have come to be organized along lines 
suggested by th ories generated in military, industrial, and govern- 
mental settings, i.e„, theories which do not give prominence to the 

^Throughout this report we shall consider students to be members 
of the school organization, though there might be some objection that 
students are merely ’^clients" or "wards." 
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welfare of subordinate members,^ For various theoretical reasons, some 
of which will be discussed in a moment, this emulation of what may be 
called product organizations seems to have been a serious mistake. 

At the same timr that American schools were being bureaucratized 
along industrial lines, educational thinkers were generating a pedagogy 
which emphasized the importance of dealing with the "whole child," an 
approach which took into account personality variables as well as task 
performances, the interdependence of all aspects of a child's life, and 
the indirect consequences of instructional tactics, Dewey and his 
followers also identified the social setting of education as crucially 
important, but they never got around to constructing a theory of edu- 
cational organizations to compete with the existing theory of product 
organizations. 

Had they done so, they would have had to deal with a number 
of problems confronting all organizations which attempt to change people 
rather than to elicit performances from them. Changing or improving 
people — "therapy" in its broader sense — is very different from commanding 
or directing them to accomplish external tasks; it is one thing to make 
a person do something, it is quite another to make him be something. 
Accordingly, one might suspect that therapeutic organ i.z at ions would be 
quite different from product organizations, A few examples of the con- 
trast between organizational behavior and therapeutic behavior should 
be sufficient to establish this point: 

First, the behavior of bureaucrats is above all impersonal, 
sine ira et studio , and, adds Weber, "hence without affection or 

^Sorae of this history is recounted by Raymond E, Callahan, Education 
and the Cult of Efficiency (Chicago: University of Chicago^Press, 1962), 
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enthusiasm. But it is a virtual law of social science that personali- 
ties are best shaped precisely through affective, enthusiastic, or 
"primary” contacts; and so it would seem that the more efficient the 
teacher or administrator in a formal bureaucratic sense, the less 
efficient is he in a substantive educational one. 

Second, interpersonal relations in formal organizations tend 

to be restricted to those matters deemed relevant to the organization’s 

purpose. As March and Simon put it; 

If we wished to sum up in a single quality the distinctive 
characteristics of influence processes in organizations, as 
contrasted with many other influence processes of our 
society, we would point to the specificity of the former 
as contrasted with the diffuseness of the latter. 

If the phrase "the whole child" has any meaning at all, it refers to a 

diffuse mode of treatment, i.e,, to a mode the opposite of the bureaucratic 

one. 

Third, the hierarchical structure of bureaucracies is a 
structure of subordination and superordination, with obedience and 
passivity characterizing the behavior of those toward the bottom of the 
pyramid. If it is granted that behavior shapes persons, then obedient, 
passive children are formed in this situation, an end-product quite 

5 

different from that generally stated as an aim of education. 

Fourth, bureaucratic efficiency rests ultimately upon the 

%ax Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization , edited 
and translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, 111.: 

The Free Press, 1947), p. 340. 

^ James G« March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (N. Y. : Wiley, 

1958), pp. 2-3. 

The theme of the regressive influence of organizations is treated 
at length by Chris Argyris, in, e.g. , Personality and Organization 
(N, Y. : Harper, 1957). ” 
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benefits derived from the division of labor and specialization which, 
in turn, rests on the twin assumptions that repeated acts have e-jual 
effects and that the material acted upon is homogeneous* Human bodies 
may be grouped into categories identical on a few measures, but human 
personalities, especially* through time, cannot be.^ 

Finally, and speaking of. time, bureaucracies are planned, 
enacted, rationally constructed programs which .explicitly assume that 
behaviors can be anticipated and which, through their authority and 
norm structures, insure that behaviors will indeed conform to expecta- 
tions. But none of the processes of socialization-- psychotherapy, edu- 
cation, rehabilitation— can be accurately predicted, and attempts to 
make these processes conform to any pre— specif ied course are likely 

n 

to do more harm than good. 



For a review of the literature of this topic in the school setting, 
see: John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, The Nongrade d Elementary 
School (N. Y. : Harcourt, Brace and World, 1959). See also Nelson B. 
Henry (ed.). Individual izing Instruction , The Sixty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962); and Nelson B. Henry (ed.). The 
Integration of Educational Experiences . The Fifty-seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part III (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958). 

7 

The foregoing discussion of contrasts between the bureaucratic 
and the therapeutic is taken in part from my unpublished paper, "Organi- 
zational Theory and Nursing Practice,” presented at the Boston Work 
Conference on The Role of Nursing Service Administration in Staff 
Development at the Supervisory and Head Nurse Level, sponsored by the 
New England Board of Higher Education and the New England Council on 
Higher Education for Nursing, Fall, 1965. Other of Talcott Parsons* 
pattern variables could be mentioned (notably universalism-particularism), 
and his influence should be obvious here, but of special interest is 
his contention that task-performance and therapy differ through time: 
Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family , Socialization and Inter- 
action Process (Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, 1955), p. 38. A similar 

argument could be made for necessary differences between task and 
therapeutic settings. 
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In sum, there is good reason to suspect that bureaucratic 
organization and education are somewhat incompatible, and, to the extent 
that schools engage in such "therapeutic" forms of education as value- 
transmission, character training, and the like, to that extent are they 
handicapped by their very form of organization. It would, in fact, be 
possible to argue that the bureaucratic setting is not only inappropriate 
for such kinds of education, it may be the worst possible, 

•se that as it may, considerations such as these led us to raise 
a number of questions about the relationship between formal organization 
and education, and these questions in turn led us to a consideration of 
the dimension which links the two processes, the alienation-involvement 
dimension. 

Iff example, students were as alienated as their industrial 
counterparts are often presumed to be, then schools as currently organized 
could not hope to shape personality, and discussions of educating the 
whole child, citizenship training, character education, etc., would be 
rather pointless. On the other hand, though, if students were indeed 
involved in their curricular experiences, would such involvement be 
desirable? That is, given the bureaucratization of the learning ex- 
perience, might involvement in it merely produce "bureaucratic personali- 
ties"? 8 

Issues such as these lie behind our present study. When we 
turned to the library for some answers to what seemed to us to be some 
rather fundamental questions, we were surprised to find virtually nothing 



^Robert K. Merton, "Bureaucratic Structure and Personality," 
Social Theory and Social Structure , revised edition (N. Y. : The Free 

Press, 1957), pp. 195-206. 
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in the educational literature, or at least nothing explicit, and very 
little in the social science literature#^ Consequently we have under- 
taken the present research largely to generate data with which to help 
bring some conceptual clarity to a topic which badly needs it, and to 
make a beginning at applying the hypotheses of organizational theory 
and alienation to the school# 



o. 

The literature dealing implicitly with the subject is, of course, 
enormous, with the works of John Dewey figuring prominently# 
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Review of the Literature 

"Alienation" is a terra with a history, and consequently with 
a number of accreted meanings.^ It was originally used in a religious 
context to signify man , s separation from God, or perhaps from Man, and 
it continues to be used in somewhat this sense today by various philoso- 
phers and writers. This condition of separation from -Jod or some 
equivalent, though, is apparently seen as part of the basic human 
condition; so, for present purposes, it can only be taken as an invari- 
ant "given,” not as a problematic event inviting sociological study, 

Karl Marx first used the terra in its modern social science 
role of empirical parameter, 3 By alienation Marx apparently meant a 
condition of estrangement from valued aspects of self, an unhappy con- 
dition resulting from, among other things, the capitalistic mode of 
production and the cash nexus, Marxist social scientists have regularly 
employed the term ever since, but only in the last decade or so has it 
acquired respectability in orthodox American circles. Unfortunately 
the concept is terribly difficult to define in anything like operational 



* Lewis Feuer, "What Is Alienation? The Career of a Concept," 

New Politics I (Spring, 1962), 116-134, reprinted in Maurice Stein and 
Arthur Vidich (eds,). Sociology on Trial (Englewood Clifrs, N. J. : 
Prentice-Hall, Spectrum Books, 1963), pp. 127-47, 

^ Feuer traces the term back to Calvin, but the most influential 
statement was that of Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity 
(N. Y.: Harper Torchbooks, 1957), originally published in 1841, For a 

discussion of the relationship between Hegel, Feuerbach, and Marx, see 
Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. 

Originally published in 1941). 

3 T, B. Bottomore and Maximil ien Rubel, Karl Marx : Selected Writ ings 

in Sociology and Social Philosophy (London; Watts, 1956); Erich Fromm, 
Marx^ ConcepF of Man (N. Y.s Frederick Ungar, 1961)* 
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terns , so it has appeared in perhaps no nore than a tew dozen research 
works, of varying quality, to date. 

** "P 1 - present review will consider only selected publications 
frora the educational and sociological literature which attempt to measure 
the terra or to state it in quantifiable form. This means that most of 
the more impress ive philosophical works will be neglected for the time 
being (some will be discussed in the Conclusion), and that the empiri- 
cal literatures of psychology, institutional economics, and political 
science will not receive the attention they deserve.^ 

The Sociological Literature 

One of the most straightforward translations of Marx's term 
is ’’estrangement” or ’’separation,” and a coramonsensical application of 
the term in empirical research would be to equate it with loneliness, 
social isolation, and similar conditions fairly easy to measure. A few 
wri’^rs have treated alienation as extrangeraent frora community, ’’community’ 
being used in its classic sense as that through which the individual 
is fulfilled by association with others.-* Most of the research works 
employing this version of alienation, though, have badly trivialized 
it, for what was originally a sort of spiritual attenuation becomes, in 
various research instruments, merely a lack of friends (or sociometric 



broad sampling of the literature is provided by Eric and Mary 
Jo3ephson (eds.), Man Alone : Alienation in Modern Society (N. Y.,: 

Dell Laurel Books, 1962), 

Probably the best sociological treatise is: Robert A* Nisbet, 

Community and Power (N. Y,: Oxford University Press Galaxy Books, 

1962). This was originally published in 1953 as The Quest for Community < 
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choices), failure to vote, or even failure to receive mail.^ 

What seems to be the first publication of the current wave of 
research interest in alienation employs the term in this mode.^ Specif i— 
cally. Nattier defines the alienated person as ’’one who has been estranged 
from, made unfriendly tuwaru, his society and tre culture it carries, 

From interviews with a number of persons identified as alienated, -he 
concludes that: 
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The common ground beneath these estranged ones is a con- 
sistent maintenance of unpopular and averse attitudes 
toward familism, the mass media and mass taste, current 
events, popular education, conventional religion and the 
telic view or life, nationalism, and the voting process. ^ 

Nettler then constructs a scale to measure these characteristics, but 
unfortunately, because of an error in sampling technique, it is im- 
possible to see how his empirical survey proves the scale to be valid. 
Methodology aside, though, the most serious criticism that 



^For the latter, see Charles R, and Drollene P, Tittle, ’’Social 
Organization of Prisoners; An Empirical Test,” Social Forces 43 (December, 
1964), pp. 216-21. 

Gwynn Nettler, ”A Measure of Alienation,” American Sociological 
Review 22 (December, 1957), pp. 670-77. 

8 Ibid., p. 672. 

^ Ibid . , p. 674. 

* 8 Nettler located his 37 alienated respondents by askin 0 his colleagues 
and acquaintances for leads, so the respondents naturally reflect Nettler’s 
social circle: Ph.D’s, M.D.* *s, writers, and the like make up the majority 

of the sample. The ’’unselected” sample with which these alienated persons 
are compared seems largely drawn from the middle and working classes— 
armed forces personnel and their wives, labor union members, college 
students, P. T. A. members, etc. It is therefore impossible to tell 
if responses to such questions as, ”Do you read Reader’s Digest?” or 
”Do you think religion is mostly myth or mostly truth?” reflect dif- 
ferences in the populations sampled or differences associated with 
alienation. 
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might be made of this article is that alienation from the values and 

attitudes of mass society does not appear to be the same as failure to 

lv. part of a "community"; indeed, one of the definin 0 characteristics 

of mass society is precisely that no one is really involved in it, 

i.c. , there is no true community in which to be involved. Urns one 

coule just 13 well ar^ue that accepting the attitudes and values of the 

non-com -unity is a sort of alienation, and that those who reject these 

•» 

values arc, if not positively involved, at least unenthuoiastic about 
non- involve: :ent. 

Jan llajda employs a definition similar to i-ettlcr’s, though 
his locus is more on subjective states: 

Alienation is an individual’s feeting of uneasiness or 
discomfort which reflects his exclusion or self-exclusion 
from social and cultural participation.^ 

Unfortunately, about all that Hajda does is demonstrate that people feel 

’'uncomfortably different” in the presence of people who arc different 

from t ’sense Ives. 

To say that people feel different in the presence of others 
who are different is not to s ay much; and to say that they feel uncom- 
fortable about :< to sa • little more. In sun, what dajda is measur- 
i.ri;, .-ere is anti; athy tor the out-,, roup. Strong negative feruling * aixnit 
an out-group are esua.il/ associated v;ith strong positive feelings about 
an in-group, but llajda does not ask about fa- .ling ’’comfortably similar” 
in the presence of similar people. 

Thus both llajda and Nattier neglect the fact that rejection of 



^Jan llajda, "Alienation and Integration of Student Intellectuals, 
American Sociological Rcviex-; 26 (October, 1961), pp, 750-77 , The cita- 
tion is from p. 758. 
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:> . .t. j. : ».ac coi y nr/uJLve -cnc in i.a;j or m 

nu:.t>*r of j:ou. s, 

Jp!-.n .Clark makes this ; .oint vkou ha c iti.rines got Liar's 
•i.Ti-cr: ’Van is differentially involved in society and participates >n 

varyi.ng n > .ra ws o f intows ity in different s.'einl sifcuatit iis. u ^*“ Clark 
-itCxi goes on to make a rather persuasive case jfor another interpretation 
01 I-arir’s treatment, i , c . , alienation is t‘a result not so much of a 
condition oi: isolation, or whatever , but off the inability to do anything 
•about it; 

Of the numerous definitions given to a lianas, ion « , , .an 
isolable feature in all of them is nan's feeling of lac: 
of means (power) to eliminate the discre *anc; • between his 
definition of the role he is playing, and. the one lie feels 
he should Lie playing in the situation. Alienation is the 
decree to which nan feels powerless to achieve the role he 
has determined to be rightfully his in specific situations . 

Those who feel their actions meaningless would wake then 
meaningful if they could, those ,: ho feel they do not uelon 0 
•would cause themselves to belong if they could, those who are 
manipulated would cease to be so, those socially or self- 
isolated would not be so if they w*crc in position to change 
circumstances— provided that they have decided that t.icir 
roles rightfully should be different . L:j 

perhaps -xecaus-- Clark concentrates on po .erlcssncss , a curious error appears 

in the empirical ortion of Uis study: lie tak^s the cond i t ion of a discrcpnnc 

uetween ’ctual pe er and iegi.-.ii: Laly oweeted -o-.er to bo his me '.sure 
of alienation rather than adhering to his own definition of alienation. 
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John P a Clark, "Measuring Alienation Within A Social System,’ 
American Sociological Review 24 (December, lj59) f pi-, 849-52, The dUQ^ed 
passage is found on p. 849. 
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